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Greece - Key Economic Indicators 
In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted 


Projection 


Domestic Economy 1986 1987 1988 
Population (millions) 9,990.0 10,015.0 
Population growth (3%) 0.3 6.3 
GDP current dols(a) 47,179.0 52,793.0 
Per capita GDP, current dols 4,723.9 5,271.0 
GDP at constant (1970=100) 

prices: billion drachmas 510.2 

Percentage change -0.4 
CPI % change Dec/Dec 35.7 
Production and Employment 
Labor force (1,000s) 3,888.0 3,884.0 
Unemployment (avg. % for year) 7.4 7.4 
Indust. prod. (1980=100) %* change -0.3 “1.3 
Public Sector Borrowing, net, 
on a cash basis as a % of GDP 14.0 13.2 
Balance of Payments (million dols.) 
Exports (FOB) (b) 4,512.5 5,613.6 5,933.6 
Imports (CIF) (b) 10,198.3 12,556.1 13,564.7 
Trade balance (b) -5,685.8 -6,942.5 -7,631.1 
Invisible receipts (b) 6,311.7 8,566.6 10,099.0 
Current account balance (b) “1, 77214 -1,219.2 -957.1 
Foreign debt (year end) (b) 18 279.2 21,061.3 20,540.0 


Debt service paid (c) 2,603.3 3,785.5 3,377.2 
Debt service ratio as % of: 


merchandise exports $7.7 67.4 67.0 
exports + invisible receipts 23.6 26.7 24.8 
Foreign exch. res. year-end (b,d) 2,359.9 3, Taek 4,590.8 
Avg. exch. rate (U.S. $1 = Drs) 140.0 135.4 141.9 


Foreign Investment (e) (million dols.) 
Total (cumulative) 2,000.0 


U.S. (cumulative) 630.0 
U.S. share (%) JisS 
U.S.-Greek Trade (f) (million dols.) 

U.S. exports to Greece (CIF) 342.6 357.8 88.9(g) 
U.S. imports from Greece (FOB) 400.9 442.0 54.7(g) 
Trade balance (view US) -58.6 -84.2 34.2(g) 
U.S. share of Greek exports (%) Fea 6.8 6.2(g) 
U.S. share of Greek imports (%) 3.0 2.8 3.9(g) 


1989 
10,040.0 
0.3 
52,924.0 


15,000.0 
-8,500.0 
11,000.0 
-1,500.0 
20,500.0 

3,970.0 


61.1 
2.7 
4,000.0 
165.0 


Principal U.S. exports (1987): manufactured goods $94.8; crude materials 


$88.2; machinery and transport equipment $80.2; chemicals $38.4; 


petroleum products $16.0. Principal U.S. imports (1987): manufactured 
goods $210.6; petroleum products $103.8; beverages and tobacco $67.3. 


(a) Market Prices: pattern reflects international currency fluctuations. 


Bank of Greece data. 


(c) public and private including supplier credits of 


(b) 


over one year; no debt service is owed. (da) gold reserves were revalued in 
December 1985 at 65 percent of market value per gold ounce. (e) Embassy’s 
1987 estimate. (f) Greek Customs data, (g) Jan-Mar 1988 Greek Customs 


data. 


Sources: Bank of Greece, National Statistical Service, and other 
agencies. 





SUMMARY 


Current economic trends in Greece need to be seen against the 
country’s economic development since 1985. Facing a rising 
inflation, a ballooning public sector deficit, and a growing 
balance-of-payments problem, the Greek Government (GOG) introduced a 
two year stabilization program in October 1985. The program 
succeeded in reducing inflation, stabilizing Greece’s external debt, 
lowering its balance-of-payments deficit, and limiting the growth of 
public sector employment. By the end of the program in December 
1987, manufacturing enterprises had begun to return to 
profitability; private investment was rising; non-debt capital 
inflows were increasing; net external borrowing had ceased; and real 
interest rates were positive. These factors rekindled business 
confidence, stimulating the gross domestic product (GDP) and 
manufacturing output during 1988. 


However, many of the improvements were due to favorable external 
factors, and the program did not address underlying structural 
problems. For example, the government did not succeed in cutting 
the public sector budget deficit to the level it had pledged. The 
working population bore the brunt of the adjustment. Real wages 
over the two-year life of the program declined by 11 percent. The 
sharp drop in unit labor costs was principally responsible for 
restoring the economy’s competitiveness. The public sector’s 


inefficiencies and excessive expenditures continued to strain the 
economy. 


For 1988, the government proposed to combine stabilization and 
development policies to keep the economy moving. It relaxed its 
tight incomes policy and attempted to introduce a productivity 
criteria for real wage increases. It also increased grants and tax 
incentives for investment. However, wage increases, particularly in 
the public sector, exceeded productivity gains, but the additional 
income also fueled demand. Imports increased and the trade balance 
deteriorated; the public sector deficit greatly increased. GDP, 
however, grew by an impressive 3.5 percent; invisible earnings grew 
strongly; businesses had a fair year; non-debt capital inflows more 
than counterbalanced the current account deficit; and Greece’s 
foreign exchange reserves grew to over $3 billion. A long 
pre-electoral period beginning in the fall of 1988 brought a further 
relaxation of government spending through the first half of 1989. 
Inflationary pressures also began building as the downward trend of 
inflation reversed itself in the middle of 1988. These looser 


policies allowed a resurgence of the problems Greece confronted in 
its 1986-87 stabilization program. 


The June 1989 general election, held after months of allegations of 
financial scandal involving the Panhellenic Socialist Party (PASOK) 
government, did not give a majority to any party. The main 
opposition New Democracy (ND) Party won the largest block in 
Parliament, 145 of the 300 seats. PASOK won 125 seats, but the Left 
Alliance with 28 seats held the balance of power. Determined to 


pursue the scandals and "clean up" the government, New Democracy and 
the Left 





Alliance, which is principally the Communist Party, formed an 
interim government with a three-month limited mandate to start 
investigations of the scandals and lead the country to new 
elections, projected for October or early November. Although the 
European Community and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) have urged Greece to act quickly to correct its 
internal and external imbalances, difficult economic policy 
decisions will be left to the next government. Whatever form that 
government takes, Greece will probably have to adopt a new long-term 
stabilization and restructuring program in 1990, both to deal with 
its public sector deficits and to prepare its economy for 
integration in the EC’s 1992 Single Market. 


U.S. exporters can find opportunities in Greece, despite stiff 
European competition in the Greek market. U.S. exports to Greece in 
1988 rose by 62 percent and the U.S. market share increased, in part 
due to the drop in the value of the dollar. Most new export 
opportunities for U.S. firms will stem from Greece’s need to 
modernize its industrial base in order to compete within the 
post-1992 EC Single Market framework. 


PART A - THE CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Background: With a regime of highly protective tariffs, subsidies 
and preferential credits (at negative interest rates) for industry 
and commerce, the Greek economy enjoyed almost 30 years of sustained 
rapid growth after the end of the Second World War and the Greek 
Civil War which followed it. Nonetheless, the Greek economy was 
practically stopped in its tracks by the 1979 second oil price 
shock. In 1981, Greece entered the European Community and 
immediately afterwards the voters elected a socialist government. 


With the rationale of redressing social injustices, the PASOK 
government of Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou expanded spending on 
social welfare programs, increased public sector employment, 
enlarged the public enterprises, and raised the general wage level 
significantly. The economic result was "stagflation". GNP growth 
between 1979 and 1986 hovered around 1 percent, less than half the 
OECD average. Balance-of-payments deficits led to increased foreign 
borrowing; the external debt exceeded 45 percent of GDP in 1986, up 
from 13 percent in 1979. Increasing deficits in the Government of 
Greece’s (GOG) budget expenditures and in the public enterprises’ 
balance sheets led to sharp increases in the public sector borrowing 
requirements (PSBR), which then crowded out the private sector. By 
1985 the net PSBR had reached 17.7 percent of GDP, from less than 6 
percent in 1979. Inflation during the 1979-86 period, at over 21 


percent on average, was three to four times higher than the OECD 
average. 


In mid-1985 Greece’s socialist government was reelected. Facing a 
balance-of-payments crisis, it introduced in October 1985 a two-year 
stabilization program, devalued the Greek drachma by 15 percent and 





borrowed 1.75 billion European Currency Unit (ECU), about $2 billion 
dollars, from the European Community. The devaluation, plus a 
temporary confiscatory import deposit regime, slowed imports. Price 
controls were strengthened and the wage indexation system (ATA) was 
modified so that real wages were reduced, according to the Bank of 
Greece, by 11.4 percent by the end of the two-year stabilization 
program. The GOG had pledged to reduce the PSBR by about 4 percent 
of GDP in both 1986 and 1987. With the help of falling oil prices, 
it achieved its target in 1986, but its inability to make headway 
against the public sector’s deficits left it at almost the same 
level in 1987, at 13.5 percent of GDP. However, it was successful 
in bringing down inflation from a high of 25 percent to under 16 
percent at the end of 1987. 


Although the lion’s share of the success of the 1986-87 
stabilization program was due to the real wage-level reductions 
achieved through the incomes policy, significant gains for the 
economy were also achieved through a tightening of monetary policy 
and some market-oriented liberalization of the banking system. 
Domestic credit expansion was slowed; interest rates to privileged 
borrowers were raised almost to the level of inflation; and banks 
were allowed gradually to establish positive real interest rates for 
all other borrowers, including the GOG itself. At the same time, 
the shift to positive real interest rates for savers and purchasers 
of GOG securities, coupled with a managed gradual depreciation of 
the drachma, created an increasing flow of non-debt capital into the 
country. Additionally and of equal importance, the price of oil 
fell sharply and gave Greece a windfall saving on its import bill. 
As a result, by the end of 1987, the GOG was able to triple its 


reserves over 1985 levels and counterbalance its current account 
deficit. 


Recent Economic Performance: During 1988 the GOG attempted to 
continue policies aimed at rectifying its macroeconomic imbalances 
and restoring business confidence in the economy. It also began to 
stress development. Through fiscal incentives and grants, the GOG 
aimed at encouraging both domestic and foreign investment. It eased 
its incomes policy for the public sector and permitted the private 
sector, within GOG guidelines, to negotiate wages. Although the GOG 
attempted to link wage increases in the public enterprises to 
productivity increases, the public sector unions rejected the 
linkage. They sought increases to compensate for the loss in real 
income over the previous two years. They succeeded in obtaining 
real wage increases of approximately 5 percent, double the economy’s 
estimated productivity increase of the previous year. 


That relaxation, plus the untaxed income of the flourishing parallel 
economy, enabled consumption and imports to rise. The current 
account deficit declined further in 1988, thanks to stronger 
invisible inflows, positive real interest rates, and the managed, 
limited depreciation of the drachma. However, for all its rhetoric, 
the GOG did not reduce its expenditures, the size of the 
bureaucracy, the $1 billion deficit of IKA, the social security 
administration, the extent of the public enterprises, nor, 
consequently, the public sector deficit. The net PSBR on a cash 





basis grew to 16.3 percent of GDP, up from 13.5 percent in 1987. 
Nonetheless, the direction of GOG policy was such as to encourage 
modest private sector expansion, following the general return to 
profitability and increased production. Real GDP grew an estimated 
3.5 percent, and total domestic demand exceeded 4 percent. 
Inflation, although it started rising in the second half of the 
year, averaged 14 percent for the year as a whole. 


All of the economic-related ministries of the interim government are 
headed by New Democracy officials, but each ministry also has 
Alliance officials who follow ministerial activities. The Alliance 
can block any measure going beyond the government’s mandate to deal 
only with the day-to-day running of the country. Under the 
cohabitation agreement, the interim government has also pledged 
itself to safeguard the purchasing power of labor and agricultural 
incomes, not to close any public sector entities, not to lay off any 
public sector employees, and to honor all commitments made to the 
people by the previous government. The ministries are undertaking 
an intensive inventory of the financial situation of the government 
and the public sector entities and intend to proceed to an initial 


analysis of the problems. Many of these problems involve structural 
issues. 


Structural Issues: The supply side of the economy is burdened by 
long-standing structural problems, most notably: 


--a large public sector accounting for almost 70 percent of GDP; 


--a rigid, poorly-functioning labor market with tight legal 
restrictions on dismissals and redeployment of employees; 


--an inefficient credit system; 


--a tax system that severely limits incentives for private 
investment. 


The 1986-87 stabilization program did not resolve these underlying 
problems. Some measures were undertaken, e.g., a limited 
liberalization of banking regulations, some reduction in top tax 
rates, and an easing of price controls. However, these were not 


sufficiently far-reaching, and the supply-side responsiveness of the 
economy remains constrained. 


Outlook for 1989-90: Both the OECD and the EC have drawn attention 
to the deterioration of Greece’s financial situation. The EC 
finance ministers, in their July 1989 statement on the Community’s 
economic situation, said "Resolute action (to correct economic 
problems) needs to be rapidly undertaken in Greece." The OECD is 
preparing for its periodic review of the Greek economy in November 
1989, which will provide an independent analysis of Greece’s 
economic situation. Meanwhile, the Bank of Greece, the country’s 
central bank, and the interim government’s ministries have been 
developing data and projections on the economy. 





The Bank of Greece urged the new government to take immediate 
measures to lower the public sector deficit, restrict monetary 
growth, and maintain high interest rates in order to check domestic 
expansion and aggregate demand, avert deterioration of the balance 


of payments and support anti-inflationary and foreign exchange 
policies. 


In anticipation of the next election, the interim government 
ministers have taken pains to inform the public of the results of 
their reviews of the government financial situation. The Minister 
of Finance, responsible for revenue collection, has been 
particularly explicit about the financial demands upon the 
government and its inability, given its limited mandate, to deal 
with the problems. He stated that inflexible budget expenditures 
now account for 92.4 percent of total budget expenditures. His 
percentage figure may be excessive, but the round figures he 
provided show how little flexibility is available to Greek 
governments. 


Although the financial obligations of the Greek Government are 
pressing and the interim government will probably be unable to 
undertake any economic policy initiatives before the elections 
projected for October or November, the Bank of Greece, by utilizing 
the country’s foreign exchange reserves and through selective 
foreign borrowing, should be able to handle the country’s financial 
needs through the coming elections. Despite the present government 
inaction on a number of matters of concern to business, business 
activity, with the exception of tourism, remains strong on the basis 
of investment activity and restructuring to accommodate the more 
competitive environment expected within the EC 1992 Single Market. 
Moreover, the business community appears to believe that whatever 
government eventually obtains a long-term mandate, it will wish to 
encourage private sector growth and investment. 


Government deficit spending continues to fuel the economy, including 
the large parallel or "black" economy, and the projection of a 3.1 
percent GDP growth during 1989 does not appear unreasonable. 
Inflation, however, appears to be climbing again and could get out 
of hand, particularly if a new government finds it necessary to have 
public enterprises establish prices that reflect costs. A new 
government with a long-term mandate will want to handle its 
structural and financial problems without precipitating a crisis 
throughout the economy. One way in which such a government might 
proceed would be to seek a multiple-year standby funding from the EC 
and, with the EC’s backing, introduce an austerity and stabilization 
program to deal with the government’s financial and the country’s 
structural difficulties. Such a policy shift could take place as 
early as November 1989, after the election of a new government. 
However, it is more probable, in 1990, perhaps during the second 
quarter or later if the problem of the selection of a new president 
has to be resolved by another election. Despite any upheaval, the 
longer term prospects for business activity and foreign as well as 
domestic investment appear good. 





PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. Exporters Can Find Opportunities: Although Greece is a 
relatively small market, many American firms should take advantage 


of export opportunities. Since Greece’s initial association with 
the EC in 1962 and especially since its full accession to the EC in 
1981, European competition in the Greek market has been stiff. In 
past years, the high cost of American products often deterred 
potential sales. The dollar’s depreciation from its pre-1988 highs 
has helped to redress this situation. According to U.S. trade 
statistics, U.S. exports to Greece in 1988 rose by 62 percent. The 
most recent statistics, covering the first four months of 1989, show 
that U.S. exports increased another 18.6 percent. This improvement 
is expected to continue. 


Despite the fact that EC exporters still enjoy the advantages of 
duty-free entry and lower shipping costs, American suppliers willing 
to make persistent and aggressive marketing efforts will find a 
strong Greek preference for U.S. goods and services in many product 
categories. In addition, the advent of the single European market 
in 1992 will bring Greek commerce into the mainstream of 
European-U.S. trade. With a single set of standards and 
certifications to comply with, a reduction in cross-border 
administrative barriers, the availability of transnational 
broadcasting and advertising via satellite TV, and conformity of 
individual national laws and regulations to EC legislation, U.S. 
firms will be able to develop a strategy to penetrate all 12 members 
of the EC. Now is the time to start developing such a strategy by 


getting into individual markets, such as that of Greece, in advance 
of 1992. 


Most export opportunities for U.S. firms will stem from Greece’s 
need to modernize its industrial base in order to meet competition 
within the unified EC market by 1992. A recent survey prepared by 
the Bank of Greece indicates that about half of the new 
manufacturing investment in Greece has involved the replacement and 
modernization of mechanical equipment, while the other half has 
served to expand productive capacity. The Bank of Greece has noted 
that the accelerated growth of imports in 1988 was largely due to 
the increase in investment, and that capital goods imports grew more 
than twice as fast as total non-oil imports. The bank observed that 
this trend had continued through the first quarter of 1989 and that 
thus far in 1989 business investment was continuing to increase for 
the third consecutive year. The bank concluded that an expanding 
number of businesses, mainly in manufacturing and major service 
industries, is undergoing restructuring and modernization. 


Best Prospects: Major U.S. exports to Greece over the last few 
years, ranked in order of magnitude, have been the following: 
soybeans, aircraft and parts, pharmaceuticals, cotton, wood pulp, 
telecommunications equipment, wood, instruments (for measuring, 
checking and analyzing), steel and iron, and computers. The 
government’s ambitious plans for development of its transportation, 
energy, telecommunications, metals/minerals, agricultural and health 
care sectors also offer major opportunities for U.S. firms. 





The Greek public sector dominates the economy. Its priorities shape 
the major project agenda and its consequent purchases are 
significant. U.S. firms may find opportunities to sell the 
following to the public sector: construction services; electric 
trains and related equipment; and telecommunications equipment. 
Goods and services for which both the public and private sectors are 
good customers include business equipment; computers, peripherals 
and software; analytical and scientific instruments; food processing 
and packaging equipment; as well as medical instruments and 
equipment. 


Greece Continues to Serve as a Regional Commercial Center: Under 
Law 89/67, the Greek Government continues to grant incentives to 
foreign enterprises establishing branch offices in Greece for 
conducting business outside of the country. The Greek Government 
exempts these companies from significant customs duties, corporate 
taxes, and other liabilities. The Embassy’s Regional Trade 
Development Office (RTDO) provides specialized services to regional 
marketing offices of U.S. companies located in Greece and in Cyprus 


in support of U.S. trade promotion programs in the Near East and 
North Africa. 


Export Promotion Events: An effective way of introducing U.S. 
products, contacting potential end-users, appointing 
representatives, or supporting an existing distributor is through 
trade promotion events such as trade or seminar missions sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The Foreign Commercial Service 
of the U.S. Embassy and the American-Hellenic Chamber of Commerce 
also organize American pavilions at international fairs held in 
Greece. Following is the schedule of events over the next year: 


Thessaloniki International Fair--horizontal exhibition 
(September 1989) 


U.S. catalog exhibition of high-tech products 
(September 1989) 


U.S. Amtech 1990--advanced technology products 
(January 1990) 


Medical equipment/computers--Matchmakers trade mission 
(January 1990) 


U.S. video/catalog exhibition of air-conditioning/refrigeration 
equipment 
(February 1990) 


U.S. video/catalog exhibition of food processing equipment 
(May 1990) 


Food Processing/Agribusiness trade mission 
(May 1990) 


Posidonia International Shipping Exhibition 
(June 1990) 





Thessaloniki International Fair--horizontal exhibition 
(September 1990) 


Defendory International Exhibition,--defense products and systems 
(October 1990) 


Major Projects: Over the next decade, Greece will be pursuing 
several major projects to the extent that budgetary resources and 
foreign financing are available. Over the past year, tenders were 
issued for several of these projects (the metro, Rio-Antirion 
bridge, Spata airport, highway modernization, port handling, and the 
Acheloos river diversion/irrigation). However, the new government 
is now reevaluating the viability of all of these projects. Initial 
indications are that some projects remain highly regarded, while 
others will be delayed or dropped because of budgetary constraints 
and the uncertainty of foreign financing. Additional information on 
the details and status of the major projects listed below may be 
obtained from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
International Major Projects (tel: 202/377-5225) and the Office of 
Western Europe, Greece desk (tel: 202/377-3945), as well as from the 
Commercial Section of the American Embassy in Athens. In the text 
below all dollar/drachma calculations are based on US $1 = 165 
drachmas. 


Transportation Projects: 


Athens Subway (Metro) Expansion: The project consists of two new 
lines that will serve the main area of Athens. The project, 


budgeted at approximately U.S.$1.1 billion, is scheduled for 
completion by 1996. 


Rio-Antirio Bridge: The project will include construction of a 1.8 
kilometer suspension bridge to link the Peloponese and mainland 


Greece near Patras. The estimated time for project completion is 48 
to 56 months. 


Spata Airport: The new international airport, a few miles from 
Athens, will relieve congestion at Hellenikon (Athens) International 
Airport. Plans in phase one call for two runways and several 
buildings in order to route charter and cargo flights to Spata. The 
project’s estimated cost is $265 million; it is scheduled for 
completion by 1996. 


Railways Modernization: Greece’s railway trackage and equipment are 
aging and require extensive modernization. The Greek system needs 
new locomotives, rolling stock, and new rails. The work also 
includes electrification and signaling equipment. All together the 
project is valued at approximately $2 billion. 


Port Handling Equipment: The Ministries of Merchant Marine and 
Public Works have prepared a priority program for the upgrading and 
expansion of 15 international Greek ports and 17 smaller ones. 
Among affected ports are Piraeus and Thessaloniki. 





Highway Modernization: Highways throughout Greece will be 
modernized. The project is estimated to cost approximately 
$1.8 billion and is scheduled for completion by 1992. 


Telecommunications Projects: 


Air Traffic Control System: The projected modernization of Greece’s 
air traffic control system is estimated to cost approximately 

$90 million. Various equipment and systems will be purchased, 
including a radar simulator, a data-processing and display system, a 
switching center, as well as a flight-plan processing system. 
Completion is scheduled for sometime between 1990 and 1992. 


European Telecommunications Satellite: In late 1987, the Hellenic 
Telecommunications Organization (OTE) invited foreign suppliers to 
submit offers for the full integration of Greece into the European 
Satellite Communication System (EUTELSAT). The estimated cost for 
the satellite earth station is $5 million. 


Radio and Television Equipment: Legislation has been passed 
recently permitting municipalities and private individuals to 
operate radio stations. Until now, only the national government had 
the right to do so. Marketing opportunities exist as suppliers 
responce to pent-up demand for radio transmitting equipment on the 
part of even smaller communities. In addition, the government has 
just granted permits for two private television stations. 


Legislation to implement this decision is pending. Its passage 
could provide good opportunities for sale of transmitting, 
broadcasting, and relay equipment. 


Satellite Antennas: Private citizens can now use satellite antennas 
(dishes) in accordance with recent legislation, as long as they 
obtain a permit stating that the installation does not disturb the 
environment. As of the beginning of 1989, however, the Greek 
Government-controlled television system began receiving satellite 
programs and retransmitting them free of charge. This activity has 


significantly affected what was once an excellent market for 
satellite dishes. 


Agribusiness Projects: 


Acheloos River Diversion: This major irrigation and hydroelectric 
project, with a budgeted cost of approximately $1.8 billion, is 
estimated to be completed by the year 2000. It includes 
construction of five dams, five hydroelectric power stations and 
four tunnels. The U.S. firm, Bechtel Corporation, is the project 
consultant and submitted its study in April 1988. 


Food Processing/Packaging: The Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Bank of Greece (ATE) and the government-controlled 
agroindustrial cooperatives have ambitious programs for the 
construction of new, and the modernization of existing, food 
processing and packaging units. ATE has an investment program of 
approximately $500 million for about 300 projects. 





Hospital Projects: 


Hospital Modernization: The Ministry of Health and Welfare is 
preparing plans to construct and equip six 300-bed hospitals in 
various regions of Greece. It is estimated that each hospital will 
cost $37 million. In addition, the same ministry is presently 
preparing to issue a tender for the construction and equipping of a 


700-bed University Hospital in the City of Larissa, located in 
central Greece. 


Industrial Projects: 


Alumina Project: The 600,000 ton-per-year alumina project is 
scheduled to be in operation by 1992. The Soviets will provide 
technology and the majority of the machinery and equipment, 
financing for the equipment it provides and for personnel training. 
The U.S. firm, Kaiser Engineering, was selected to provide 
construction management services. Significant opportunities to 
provide goods and services could arise, especially in consulting, 
engineering, assembly, erection and operation services; transfer of 
technology and know-how; and direct supply of the remaining 
machinery and equipment for the alumina plant and infrastructure 
facilities. It is estimated that funds for goods and services, 
beyond those which the Soviets are providing, will total 
approximately $163 million. 


Natural Gas Project: The Greek Government has signed an agreement 
with the Soviet Union for the supply of 1 to 2 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas per year. The construction of the 437 kilometer 
pipeline and related distribution infrastructure is estimated to 
cost around $1 billion and is scheduled to be completed by 1992. 


Liquified Natural Gas: The Greek Government signed an agreement 
with Algeria in April 1989 for the purchase of 12 billion cubic 
meters of liquified natural gas (LNG) over a period of 12 years. 
The terminal for the delivery and distribution of the LNG will be 
built at Megara, near Athens, and will be completed by 1991. The 
U.S. firm, M.W. Kellogg, has been selected as project manager. 


Tourism Projects: Greece has recently modified its tourism policy 
and is stressing attracting higher income tourists. This will 
necessitate the construction of more luxury-class hotels, casinos, 
marinas, golf courses, and ski centers. Many existing units will 
also be upgraded. Legislation offering financial grants and tax 
incentives for investment in such facilities has been passed. 


Significant opportunities in construction and the supply of goods 
and services will result. 


1996 Summer Olympic Games Projects: The Greek Government has 
applied for Athens to host the 1996 Summer Olympic Games. This 
Olympiad will mark the 100th anniversary of the modern Olympic 
Games. If the bid succeeds, various infrastructure projects will be 


available for construction of facilities and supply of products and 
services will abound. 











